The Causes of the World War
felt that it was imperative that Austria should take the
initiative, lest her dangerous neighbours should have
time to mobilize and Germany's situation thus become
daily more gravely threatened. From the military point of
view "it is," Moltke declared, "of the utmost importance
to be quite sure, at the earliest possible moment, whether
Russia and France have made up their minds to go to
the length of war with Germany."
But Moltke had other arguments also to support his
thesis. He was convinced of Germany's military superi-
ority over France, in artillery, in musketry, and in the
training of her troops; and he was no less convinced
of the inadequate preparedness of the Russian army.
Moreover he thought that a time of year when harvests
were gathered and recruit-drill completed was a particu-
larly propitious one.(a) And finally he was influenced by
Conrad's pressing requests. The Austrian Chief of
Staff demanded that Berlin should warn Russia that her
mobilization against Austria was equivalent to a threat
to which Germany herself was bound to reply by "the
most extensive military counter-measures."(3) In short,
he was pressing Germany to mobilize at once.
This suggestion was not calculated to displease the
German military leaders. In their conversations with the
Kaiser at the New Palace in Potsdam, on July 29th, they
proposed the immediate proclamation in Germany of
"the state of threatening danger of war," which at this
moment would have been justified simply by Russia's
partial mobilization against Austria.
But the Chancellor's opposition led to the postpone-
ment of this decision. He did not feel convinced that the
Russian mobilization necessarily meant war, and therefore
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